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“PUCK”, 
No. 13 North William Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 





J=ERMS JO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers........0-4-+-+ cee ceeees $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .........-+00+eeeeeree 4.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks..........-- 0s eeeeeeee cee eeeeee 1.25 


PosTaGE FREE. 





H. C. BUNNER........ MANAGING EpITOoR, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Pucx will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 
of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO.} 449, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 





Puck may be had in Saratoga at BRENTANO’S new store, 
opposite Congress Park. 

Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘ Punch’’. ‘‘Fun’’ and 
««‘Judy’’. will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald”’ 
Office, 49 Avenue de |’Opéra. 





gas” Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 


CARTOONS. 
Since that “‘ young man” to whom a kindly 
fate 
Has given the New York Hera/d to control 
Freely inscribes on the political scroll— 
In vulgar parlance better known as “slate ”— 
The name of each and every candidate 
Whom it may strike his fancy to extol— 
[And let us here remark, upon the whole, 
His fancy is peculiar, at any rate ]— 
If he his friends sees fit to nominate, 
We claim the right to do a similar thing— 
Name for the Mayoralty our nominee. 
To spare his modesty we must not wait— 
On the first page Puck leads him in the 
ring— 
The mighty faines of Polo, J. G. B.! 





New York has had small rest since that sad day 
When first Terentius joined the local gang 
And o’er his head the symbolic bludgeon 

swang: 

He with this town has utterly got away— 

Yet might we for his permanency pray, 

If by the pigtail he would only hang 
‘he gamboge hireling from Yang-tse-Kiang. 

But other ways he turns his cheerful play: 

Ropes in the stranger with the seed of hay 
In his auburn hair—clubs some defenseless 

wretch— 
Bullies weak woman, and commits a host 

Of small atrocities. We may safely say 
He’ll go on some time longer thus—then fetch 

Up with a round turn at the whipping-post. 





HwubDLING in heaps, like swine within the sty, 
In their foul opium dens beneath the earth, 
‘The men who drown their little ones at birth 

Wrapped in vile visions of drugged slumber lie, 

Who in our hardest of hard times draw nigh 
To spread more wide around the general 

dearth, 

Selling their work for less than it is worth, 
To heartless greed, ever too quick to buy. 
“Oh, yes,” you say, ‘‘ the communistic cry! 

Let him undersell the white men, if he can, 

Who /ive and /ove, and do not feed on 
rat.” 

He can, good friends; but let us tell you why: 
Because a monkey is cheaper than 4 man— 

Look on this picture, and—O God—on 
that! 





Have you ever noticed the glad surprise 
with which a man discovers a rain-drop on the 
sidewalk two minutes after having had his 
boots polished ? 





THE CANADA COMBATANTS. 


HE climate of Canada is not conducive 
to the development of the gentler phases 
of human communication. It might al- 

most be said that the relations of the inhabi- 
tants are characterized by ferocity. Evidences 
of this are being constantly afforded, but no- 
where with greater vehemence than in Montreal. 
Exactly why this quiet town is selected for the 
sanguinary encounters of the Canadians, we do 
not know. There is probably some reason, 
however. Whenever any fighting is to be done, 
we hear that bands of fighters from Ottawa, 
Quebec, Toronto, etc., etc., are hurrying into 
Montreal. Why they do not carry on hostili- 
ties in their respective towns is not stated; but 
at the first premonition of difficulty they turn 
instinciively to Montreal. It is the paradise 
of combatants—the fighters’ own. Now there 
is something about this combative spirit which 
is still more remarkable. One might innocently 
suppose that the trouble arose from some local 
disagreement in which the people of Montreal 
were especially interested. But it is not so. 
There is no jocal cause of grievance. What 
the fighting is about is far removed from 
this. The cause is Ireland; the c»mbatants 
the adherents of two Irish factions. True, the 
Irish themselves have long since ceased fight- 
ing about it. They recognize the issue is 
closed. Not so the doughty Montrealians, 
whose eagerness and ardor no lapse of time 
can cool or smooth aside. 

The following incident, which is recounted 
ina Montreal paper, will show how the festivities 
are carried on: 

‘A couple of Orangemen having occasion to 
buy some shoes in a back-street, left home 
early. They were waylaid by 150 Ribbonmen, 
who beat them severely. They sang the ‘Wear- 
ing o’ the Green’ and cried: ‘Death to Wil- 
liam of Orange.’ Shortly afterwards a band of 
300 Orangemen met the 150 Ribbonmen and 
assaulted them with dirks and crowbars. After 
a severe tussle the Ribbonmen were routed. 
The police and military took an active part in 
the fight, ranging themselves on whichever side 
their sympathies led them. The Ribbonmen, 
in retreating, met a band of their fellows (num- 
bering 1600) who had been demolishing a row 
of houses in an adjacent street. The two bands 
joined together, and proceeded to sack several 
houses in the vicinity At one of these they 
found the place full with Orangemen carousing. 
These (to the number of 500) they attacked. 
A fierce contest was the result. The Orange- 
men were driven away, and fled in large num- 
bers to the alleys and back-streets. Here they 
found many Ribbonmen int:enched, and much 
bloodshed was the result.” 

It was about this time that this dispatch 
was sent out: ‘‘ There are fears of some trouble 
here. The factions have been about as quiet 
as usual thus far; but it is not known how long 
the state of affairs will last.” If wholesale 
bloodshed, accompanied by violence done to 
citizens by mammoth and disorderly bands of 
marauders be ‘‘quiet as usual,’”’ there will be 
some curiosity to know what is meant in Mon- 
treal by riot and rapine. 





You may envy William H. Vanderbilt his 
vast wealth, but even he finds it difficult some- 
times to make both ends meet—when he tries 
to bite open a knot in his shoe-lace, for in- 
stance. 





Now the thirsty fly spies the insidious decoc- 
tion which the unkind housewife has placed 
upon the dining-room mantel, and he goes 
therefor. And having drunk thereof, he cir- 
cles around the room three or four times, and 
drops down dead—right into your cup of coffee. 





Puckerings. 


THE heated term—Go to ——! 





THERE is no discount on the Mormon. 





Humanity is at a disadvantage on a Jersey 
City ferry-boat. 


TueEy say in London that the underground 
railway has the inside tracks. 





VIRGINIA is the mother of statesmen. It isa 


wise child who knows its own father. 





You may think you know the ropes com- 
pletely, but a pretty girl can get you onastring 
any day. 





Why is an auctioneer who sells a woman a 
bottle of cordial a base coward? Because he 
knocks her down an’ elixir. 





NoTHING casts a man down more than to 
have his last match go out; especially after he 
has bitten the end off his cigar. 





YouncG ladies who decline spring water for 
fear there may be tadpoles in it, freely eat 
arscnic to beautify their complexions. 





THERE is an ice-factory in Waco, Texas, 
which makes the air delightfully cool. When 
the Mexican rangers invade the place, the ice 
melts. 





In weather like this it takes a sublime degree 
of human resignation for the father of a family 
to take out last winter’s stove and begin shining 
it up. 





A LATE London letter contains a digression 
on English slowness, but, strange to say, it does 
not allude to it in connection with the ’Enley 
hoarsmen. 

TueE Andalusians have a proverb, that if you 
would keep a man your friend you must not 
scrutinize too closely the interior arrangements 
of his summer cravat. 

It’s horribly aggravating, when writing to 
one’s girl, to come across a greasy imperfection 
in the paper, just in the midst of the enumera- 
tion of her lovable attributes. 








THE Englishman who read in an American 
paper that Col. Ingersoll had Bodded off to 
Europe, subscribed to it instanter, and sent a 
sovereign to pay the postage. 





Ir Hanlon, the oarsman, keeps on at the rate 
he has been going lately, it is very likely that 
he will be offered a profe sorship in one of the 
collezes before the year is out. 





Mosr Christians consider the Bible more 
precious than gold. Yet they lock up their 
silver-ware and jewels at night, and allow the 
Word to remain on the parlor table. 

In the window of an up-town store hangs a 
placard which bears the legend: ‘‘ Brandy for 
preserving.” It may be all right, but who in 
the world cares to preserve brandy ? 








It is estimated by the St. Louis Journa/ tha 
there are fifty papers in the United States that 
publish original paragraphs. From these fifty 
we may safely say that many are culled but few 
are credited. 
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THE SEASON. 


@ 
% appears definitely settled that the season 
has opened. 
Several sheriffs have already been seen 
in the streets. 

Perhaps, however, it is not fair to draw in- 
ferences from such slight premises. It is a fact, 
definitely ascertained, that new scenery is be- 
ing painted for the Academy of Music. Yet 
it is not fair to argue hence that the Millenium 
is close at hand. 

Mapleson is this year the victim on that altar 
of art. He has got a wild idea that New 
Yorkers want opera. He is to send over from 
England a trained chorus—a chorus that knows 
how to sing. And the Avenue A menagerie is 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

We shall miss them, those marvelous speci- 
mens of East-side humanity. What shall we 
do without that familiar phalanx of frightful- 
ness? There was one old baritone barber with 
a mottled nose, who used to draw tears from 
ithe stoutest heart—but let us not speak of such 
harrowing themes. 

The prima donna is, so far, misty. ‘The 
public demands Etelka Gerster; but will pro- 
bably get Minnie Hauck, as being more in 
tone with popular prices. 

The remark may seem irrelevant; but we 
should like to bet the fluids that we have ‘‘Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin” in the Academy before March. 





The Union Square opened the theatrical 
year last Wednesday with “Olivia” and a large 
house. 

The only trouble with “Olivia” is that there 
is nothing the matter with it. It is unquestion- 
ably pretty, unquestionably interesting, un- 
questionably delicate, unquestionably clean. All 
the audience went away on the first night per- 
fectly satisfied. 

But they will probably stay away perfectly 
satisfied. 

A bowie-knife fight between the Vicar and 
Thornhill, a view of the parsonage hung on 
hinges and turning inside-out, or a song-and- 
dance by Miss Davenport—these things might 
have touched some subtle chord in the sensi- 
tive American heart, and excited a lively cu- 
riosity to see the new piece. But what does 
the native cardiac system care about a quiet 
tender old English idyll, heightened only, here 
and there, by touches of gentle pathos or 
simple, honest strength ? 

If there were such a thing as that ‘‘ public 
taste’? which our managers talk about catering 
to, there might be some room here for ‘‘Olivia.” 
As the public, however, notoriously .does not 
know what it wants, its palate having been 
destroyed by the high spices and foul adultera- 
tions to which these very caterers have accus- 
tomed it, we are of the opinion that Miss 
Davenport would have done better to appear 
asa “Big Eva” in some sort of sublimated 
“Uncle Tom,” re-arranged in the keynote of 
the Square. 

Miss Davenport played her part quietly and 
understandingly, and seemed to try to keep in 
the atmosphere of the piece. Miss Linda Dietz 
was bright and pretty in the lighter passages, 
though she appeared to take but little interest 
in the agonies going on around her. A rather 
successful attempt was made to give the whole 
performance a Queen Anne air, through the 
inedium of an antique spinnet and Mr. Charles 
Fisher. Mr. Fisher read the Vicar’s lines with 
an intelligent staginess, whose conventional re- 
spectability scarcely calls for criticism. Of the 
whole cast no one did anything remarkable. 
And yet all the parts are good; and there is 
room for a great genius in Of/ivia’s simple lines. 

The play will probably fill the preliminary 
season at the Union Square. What the regular 
season will begin with nobody knows. The Fall 
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batch of announcements has. not come in yet. 
But the probabilities are that Sardou will be 
found in possession when the winter arrives. 





Messrs. Stephen Fiske and Dan Harkins have 
this year put sturdy shoulders to the clogged 
wheels of the FirrH AVENUE, and propose to 
do wonderful things with a long list of stars. 
Said stars are all of extreme brilliancy; but to 
the uninitiated eye they seem to possess certain 
characteristics common to the planet Vulcan 
and the Hibernian flea. Still, if but half of 
them turn up, we shall have Booth, Jefferson, 
Modjeska, and the Prairie Flower, and all will 
be excellently supported. 

Harkins is in his element asa stage manager, 
and Fiske flourishes like a green bay-tree in the 
front of a house. The double-barreled manage- 
ment will make a hit. The golden past of the 
Fifth Avenue will come tripping back on rapid 
feet, and Prosperity will perch upon its pennons. 

It will—it must. The least the Fifth Avenue 
can do, after our making use of the above florid 
figure of speech, is to provide pennons for Pros- 
perity to perch on. 





If one pleasant voice will be missed from 
Wallack’s this year, we shall find the only other 
that could make us forget it. 

When Mr. Coghlan’s French finesse comes 
into contact with the old traditions of the house 
of Wallack, a little effervescence may be ex- 
pected. But the old art will readily recognize 
the new: for both are genuine. 

Mr. Coghlan has a fair field, and plenty of 
new laurels to win, and he probably intends to 
gather them for his intellectual brows before the 
end of the season. 

He will be surrounded by all the Wallack 
company of last year. Mr. Boucicault is to trot 
them out for inspection when the season opens. 
Mr. B. has been very quiet during the summer, 
with the quiet that presages good work, and he 
has noticeably abstained from announcing that 
he is about to make the greatest effort of his life. 

It is likely that we shall see a good play. 

But, however good it may be, will not a pale, 
mournful ghost haunt the roomy lobbies on the 
first night, moaning: ‘“‘I am the Spirit of 
‘Marriage,’ shut out even from the world of 
dead plays. Congreve and Wycherly would not 
recognize me!” ? 





. Jarrett and Palmer are to be back at Boorn’s, 
to continue their management 4 la Heller. New 
York must brace itself up to receive the shock 
of various novelties and surprises, which we 
can only hope will not take the Ethiopian guise 
which seems to allure the fancy of the twain 
just at present.—The Park will continue in 
the mausoleum line. We only regret that an 
artist of the worth of Mrs. Agnes Booth should 
have determined to retire from the world to 
the strict seclusion of Broadway and Twenty- 
second street, and ‘‘take ‘hat for a hermitage.” 
—The Broapway is to be under the manage- 
ment of Messrs. Edgar and Fulton. They 
propose to do the star business, and begin 
their list of engagements with Miss Ada Caven- 
dish; which shows at least boldness—a com- 
mendable quality in young managers. Miss 
Cavendish is reported to be a very clever and 
intelligent actress; but the American public 
runs more to bounce than to intellect.—The 
STANDARD announces boldly that it is going 
to risk a shot at the Great American Drama. 
We wish it the least bad-luck compatible with 
such a proceeding. Rumor says that the 
chances are good. 





That is to be the season. 

It will undoubtedly start off in November 
in a blaze of professional glory. 

It will end in May with a drizzle of amateur 
Juliets. 
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THE IRISH TO HAVE A TONGUE OF 
THEIR OWN. 


“+ E are pleased to know that a school has 
been opened in the Bowery for the 
purpose of teaching the Irish to speak 

Irish. It is one of the idiosyncrasies of that 
peculiar race that they have no language to 
speak. The French among us speak French; 
the Germans speak German, but the Irish are 
compelled, for interchange of thought, to use 
the hated tongue of the “‘ toyrant English!” 

Now, however, they are to have a tongue of 
their own, and we congratulate them. 

Most of the students, we learn, are adults, 
and this suggests to our mind that here is a 
great opening ‘or politicians. What a comfort 
it would be, for instance, if Mr. Dennis Kearney 
could address his audiences in Irish! How 
much more, ever so much more pleasant, than 
saying, ‘‘ Dem bloody lecherous bond-howlders 
can go to L!” would it be if he shouted— 
‘‘Baithershin nabocklish ohoolahan!” This, 
while conveying full force to his Celtic hearers, 
would not offend the ears of the groundling 
Americans. 

To politicians desirous of the ‘Irish vote” 
this school will be a godsend. ‘Think of Fer- 
nandy Wood and little Mr. Cox arising when 
‘* First Class in Spelling” is called, and toeing 
the mark with Dinny Burns, Capt. Hussey of 
the Mulligan Guards, and other representative 
Celts. They could soon get into the second 
primer class, which would doubtless qualify 
them to make speeches on the love which poli- 
ticians have for the poor laborer (in election 
time) that would insure their return to Congress 
—by a large majority, There are other capa- 
bilities of which this school might avail itself. 

We hear that Ireland invented the tele- 
phone, the cotton-gin, McCormick’s reaper, 
bell-punches and Santa-Cruz sours. Also, that 
she taught all the arts and sciences to mediz- 
val Europe. At present we have no proof of 
this except the word of Mr.—Mr.—we regret 
that his name has escaped us, but Posterity will 
see it on the pinnacle where Fame is preparing 
to post it. But when the Irish language be- 
comes generally known and used, to the exclu- 
sion of the barbaric English, French and Ger- 
man tongues, doubtless old—and now untrans- 
latable—stones, marbles, documents, will then 
be found; and Irish Shaksperes and Miltons, 
Irish Schillers and Goethes, Irish Racines and 
Boileaus will come to light—to the utter anni- 
hilation of those miserable imitators of the 
original Celts. 

The Rev. Father MacNamara, who says he 
has excommunicated the Pope and who has 
established an Irish Church, will doubtless find 
in this school a great aid to his efforts. Also, 
Mr. O’Rossa and his Skirmishing Fund will see 
its usefulness. When asked to explain, on col- 
lection tours, what they are going to do with 
the money begged for, they can reply in Irish, 
which nobody will understand. They can keep 
their books in Irish, and no jury, uneducated 
in the school, can possibly convict them of 
swindling. Directors of “ Emigrant Savings 
Banks” shall also keep their books by double 
entry (and double out-let) in Irish. 

The possibilities which the school will afford 
will, of course, disappear when the Irish lan- 
guage becomes the language of the state, the 
courts and commerce, but we do not anticipate 
that delightful era just at present. 

Quiz. 








Isn’t it a wonder that the letter in the candle 
is not burnt up by this time? 


A woMAN is never thoroughly interested in a 
newspaper article until she reaches the place 
where the balance is torn off. 
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IN SUMMER. 


AN ALLITERATIVE SONNET. 





BELLIGERENT, brusque, brown-belted bumble-bees, 

Singing sonorous, sinuous sailing soar, 

Wild, weariless winging, waging wicked war, 
Dancing diagonal, darting down degrees; 
Triumphant trailing trumpeters trim trees; 

Rills, raising riot, rushing, running roar; 

Past peerless pines, pelucid pushing, pour, 
Eddy elate, enlarged, enchanting ease, 

Calls checrily; content conquers cold care; 
Gardens grow glorious, gladioles grandly glow; 

Lazily landward lingers Luna’s light; 

Far floats fine fragrance, flung from flowers fair; 

Men, matching might, maturing meadows mow; 
Nefarious, noisy nocturnes narrow night. 


Tuos, S. COLLIER. 


FITZNOODLE IN 


AMERICA. 


No. LI. 


NEW YORK ONCE 
MORE. 

Ya-as aw, Jack 
Carnegie and I have 
arwived in Amer- 
wica again. A 
gweat many aw aw 
fellaws, yer know, 
were, of course, ex- 
twemely surpwised 
at our weturning 
fwom aw out west, 
and the pwairwies, and other wegions, and 
wunning ovah to Gweat Bwitain without mak- 
ing pwoper pweparwations for the twip acwoss 
—thought it aw doosid stwange and curwious, 
by Jove. 

Fact is, Jack had weceived a telegwam we- 
questing him to join his wegiment. Don’t 
know pwecisely the weason; but aw, I believe, 
Gweat Bwitain had aw a stwong ideah of colo- 
nizing Wussia, and, as there are a considerwa- 
ble number of aw Wussian fellaws in that verwy 
inferwiah countwy, the Bwitish ministwy 
thought some of the aw bettah class of our 
twoops might be wequired to keep these barba- 
wous cweatures in order, and to see that the 
twain-oil, tallow-candles, and bear’s gwease, the 
wegular food of these aw Wussian fellaws, were 
pwoperly distwibuted. Weally can’t take the 
twouble aw to wemember the particulars of 
this wather extwaordinarwy business. I warely 
wead newspapers—-a baw, yer know; but dur- 
wing the season in town—I mean London, not 
an Amerwican town—I have fwequently heard 
wemarks about a declarwation of war, and aw 
weferwences to severwal debates among the fel- 
laws who belong aw to the aw aw Lords and 
Commons. Jack told me at the club about aw 
Indian twoops, and something welative to a 
place where the Cypwess twees gwow, and 
made severwal observations on ‘Turks—those 
aw fellaws who live in Turkey, yer know, who 
eat whubarb, and sometimes wear wolls of mer- 
wino wound their heads, and wejoice in marwy- 
ing wives duplicate and twiplicate, and aw not 
infwequently by the gwoss. 

I suppose no end of fellaws have heard that 
there has been a Congwess in Eurwope to make 
aw everwything all wight everwywhere. Earl 
Diswaeli,* who is now a tolerwably well-mace 
awistocwat, superwintended the affair. Per- 
whaps, after all, he got the ideah fwom the 
Amerwican arwangement called a Congwess 
he-ah. But, pon my soul, these matters are 
weally too widiculously complicated for my 
bwain. Very well, yer know, for fellaws, who 
wather like to worwy themselves with such 





* Beaeonsfield. 





things. But perwhaps I am wanderwing a twi- 
fle fwom my subject aw. Well, after all this 
aw wow was ovah, Jack and I wesolved to 
wecwoss the bwiny to Amerwica, to twavel 
about some maw west, and see othah things of 
maw or less interwest in this extwaordinarwily 
queer countwy, so differwent fwom Gweat Bwi- 
tain. Don’t welish, yer know, being among a 
cwowd of passengers in a aw steamer; but aw 
a fellaw is aw obliged to go in it, as no wail- 
way is yet wunning to Amerwica. Suppose 
some fellaws who understand machinerwy will 
ewect one some day or othah. I twust it will 
be a good woute. 

Howevah, Jack and I are now in our old 
wooms at the Bwevoort, and are taking a west 
after the wolling about on the ocean. It 
stwikes me aw that there must be aw he-ah some 
othah attwaction besides out west that bwings 
Jack to Amerwica again, and he aw—weally 
too widiculous, yer know, by Jove—makes the 
aw same wemark with wegard tome. Aw, by 
the way, this sort of thing weminds me that aw 
Paget has marwied some Amerwican girl—can’t 
wecollect the name—-believe was at the wed- 
ding—know the aw Pwince of Wales was there. 
Wonder if Paget will come to Amerwica. 
Some fellaws say he will aw. 


MY SUMMER REST. 
I AM “strolling on the sands.” That is to 
Ss 








say I am digging my heels into the yield- 
ing shingle and withdrawing them with 
the greatest difficulty, while the toes of my 
boots are white with salt and sand. This is 
called “strolling.” (Parenthetical explanation 
—Inasong. Mem.—Write an article on the 
absurd selection of titles for popular songs.) 
Everybody is doing as I am, except those 
who are bathing and those who are drinking. 
(Flash—Go and have a drink.) I go. At the 
bar I meet two friends, Bilkins and Flusher. 
I say ‘‘Hallo” and they say “ Hallo,” and 
then we all stand looking at each other rather 
foolishly. Finally Bilkins says: ‘‘ How have 
you been ?” and appears to be waiting in the 
greatest anxiety for my reply. So does Flusher. 
I pause before I answer, not that there is any 
reason why I should, but it rather strengthens 
the reply. Then I say ‘‘ Well ’’—as if in doubt 
—‘‘ well, I’ve been very well,” and then, as if 
the inquiry were of the most vital importance, 
I say, ‘‘ How have you been?” Half an hour 
ago I shouldn’t have cared a fig. (Query— 
Why always a fig? Why never an apple ora 
pear, or a paw-paw, or a pomegranate? Think 
this over and write it up. ‘Title—‘“‘ Fruits of 
Carelessness.””) Now I find myself waiting 
breathlessly for an answer, which comes at 
length: ‘‘Only so-so.” (Mem.—Find out 
what ‘‘so-so” means.) After this we stand 
looking at each other again until Flusher says, 
‘‘What do you say to a gin-fizz?”’ (Flash— 
To answer | never say anything to a gin-fizz. 
I never speak to anything that can’t answer, 
and gin is a product of the still. Second 
thoughts —But a gin-fizz might be able to ‘‘give 
me my answer,” because it’s sparkling. 7Z/ird 
thoughts—A g.-f. will often tell on one, too.) 
I say nothing, but take my gin-fizz. (Mem.— 
It’s good.) (Flash—to order another round. 
Ido.) Then Bilkins does the same thing, and 
Flusher repeats. I say, ‘‘ Let’s have another,” 
but Flusher says, ‘‘ Let’s go bathe.” I say, 
‘*Good—let’s.”” We walk to where a sign says, 
‘‘Bathing-Suits To Let,’’ and while we are 
waiting for our suits, | think that at last I have 
found a place for my summer rest—pure air, 
surf-bathing, and plenty of life. Really I like 
Coney Island. (‘len:. for paragraph—Call it 
Coney-copia Island.) I suggest to Bilkins to 
go to the bar and have another g.-f. before 





bathing. Wego. Ten we repair to bathing- 


houses (Query—Why not “ dressing-rooms?” 
and I put on my suit. (Mem.—it doesn’t suit.) 
I find the pants too small in the waist. (Flash 
—Order the sign to be changed to “ Bathing- 
Suits to Let Out.) 

We bathe, and I manage to swallow about a 
quart of the salt-water. (Flash—To say to any 
one who may ask me if I bathed, “‘Oh, yes, I 
took it allin.”) This ends my pleasure, and I 
dress quickly, so that I may take a gin-fizz to 
counteract any disagreeable results from the 
salt-water. I see Bilkins and Flusher wink at 
each other and smile as we take our drink. Iam 
at a loss to understand why, until it occurs to 
me that perhaps the repeated gin-fizzes are be- 
ginning to affect them. ‘’ Well,” I think, “ if 
they don’t know when they’ve drank enough 
it’s no business of mine,” and I order another 
round. Flusher then proposes roast oysters. 
(Flash—Oysters roast and breakers roar.) We 
have them, and while they are cooking [ pro- 
pose another round of g.-f. Filkins and Blusher 
—I should say Bilkins and Flusher again wink. 
Oh, there’s no doubt about it—they’re drunk. 
Filker a little more so than Blushins, I think. 
When the drinks arrive I watch B. and F. 
closely, yet still I cannot help (an active mind 
mine) thinking of good paraphrase, of ‘Whom 
the cap fits, let him wear it.”” Whom the 
gin-fizz, let him drink it. I see B. and F. 
are drunk, yet (Bohemjan vanity) I tell them 
this. ‘They wink again and laugh. ‘Then 
I try to think up another—‘‘ Gin fizz,” I say 
aloud —‘“‘ gin-fizz—gin fizz” (I am thinking of 
course), ‘‘gin-fizz —Jim Fisk.” I feel that I 
am growing rather ill—that confounded salt- 
water that 1 swallowed is making me sick. 
I propose a walk. B. and F. assent, and 
each take one of my arms. (Flash—They 
dare not trust themselves without support.) 
We walk. ‘There seems to be twice as many 
people on the island as before. B. and F. are 
very unsteady, and I chuckle to myself. We 
see the catamarans, and I wonder why they 
should not be called cata-marines, at any rate 
they need old sea-dogs to manage them _ I men- 
tion this to B. and F., and they laugh, but do 
not answer. I determine to think it over. I cer- 
tainly have been in deep thought, for, without 
knowing it, I am standing at the clerk’s desk 
in the hotel, and Flushkins is registering for a 
room. What can they want with a rocm? Sud- 
denly it flashes on me—they being drunk, think 
I am so, and want to put me to bed. I’ll humor 
them, and then have a laugh at them. I take 
B.’s and F.’s arms and we ascend the stairs. 
Really it is hard work to get them up —they are 
so grossly intoxicated, they make me stumble at 
every step. We are in the room. B. and F. 
pull off my boots. Poor fellows! they’re very far 
gone, but it’s awfully funny for all that, and I 
laugh loud!y— so dothey. But they—they don’t 
know what they’re laughing at. ‘They insist on 
my lying on the bed. ’Pon my word, this is the 
most amusing—but never mind, I'll humor 
them. I lie down. They, after great difficulty, 
find the door. ‘They are gone. “ Well,” I think, 
‘of all the jokes”—then I laugh. I wish | 
could stop trying to fit ‘‘On the Beach at Coney 
Island” tu the air of “On the Beach at Long 
Branch,” because it won’t fit. Ill have a fin 
gizz and then go down and have a laugh at b. 
and F. ‘On the beach at Coney” -oh, pshaw! 
I think I’ll get up. It’s too bad about B. and F. 
Where’s the waiter? Fin gizz. ‘‘ On the Beach 
at Coney Branch”—Il’ll—I’ll—fin gizz—and 
then —I believe I’m sleepy. 

(To be continued.) 








THE boy who doesn’t know the difference 
between the nominative case and the Hindoo 
system of theology, and who doesn’t know 
whether California is one of the United States 
or one of the Hebrides, is generally good 
authority on base-ball and sporting statistics. 




































































WHICH ? 
A MATIN MISERY, AFTER SWINBURNE. 


Nv, 





H for the soothing of soda-water! 
Oh for the blessing and balm of her! 
When Despair is born to D. T. for a daughter, 
And mouth and tongue are as fire and fur. 
Come with wires loosed in a bottomless bottle, 
Liquid most lovely, lemon or plain— 
All we stretch hands to thee, hail thee as whkat’ll 
Save us and set us erect again. 


WN 


Come, for my head is a terrible torture 
Of burning billows that whirl and heave! 
O spirits of mixed drinks, why did I court your 
Intoxication involved, last eve? 
Why lingered near me no angel presence, 
To tell me zo¢ to mix brandy with wine? 
Soda! with volatile effervescence, 
Purge thou this treacherous brain of mine. 


Help me to think—to think what happened 
Last night at the Robinson’s big blow-out! 
Did a kiss from love’s lips, or a challenging slap end 
The evening? One or the other, no doubt. 
Oh, I remember— my brains are bright’ning— 
Head feels less like a red-hot stove..... 
Heavens! It comes like a flash of lightning— 
I proposed to some girl, by Jove! 


The curtained window-seat I remember— 
Outside, the sheen of the level snow, 
That glinted chill in the moon of December, 
And inside—who was it, I'd like to know? 
I remember my fiery words of passion— 
How I spoke to her, pressed her, kissed— 
I remember she had a satin sash on— 
All the rest is a blank and a mist. 


As in a dream I behold two faces: 
Millicent’s face—my Millicent’s—she 
Whose form as the form of a Grecian grace is-— 
And the spinster charms of Miss Jane Magee. 
A satin sash—-can that be a clue to 
The heart that beneath sympathetic beat? 
I remember the sash was a bit askew, too, 
Ere ever we left that window-seat. 


Which was it? Tell me, O fiery furnace, 
3urning my bloodshot eyes above! 

Did I take but a two-spot, or did I turn ace 
High in the game of luck and love? 

Was it Magee’s slim corkscrew ringlets 
On my breast? Or Millicefit’s curls of flax? 

In Memory’s gleanings is there no thing lets 
Light on the question my mind that racks? 


Ah! here is my morning’s mail—and two letters— 
Both feminine hands—my heart, lie still! 
One will tell where I’ve riven my fetters: 
The other’s likely my laundress’s bill. 
Here goes—I’m cold #zo0w—my forehead’s clammy- - 
The first—‘* My Darling—love—plighted troth—” 
The other—* Jack: Yes/ Your Millicent.” Damme! 
Miserable wretch! 
Ive proposed to 
BOTH! 
H. C. BUNNER. 








A VISIT TO A PHRENOLOGIST. 


AMUEL FLUBBS is my name. Iama 

<S) bachelor; weigh two hundred and thirty 

pounds, and usually reside in Harlem, in 

the furthest street up—except when our glorious 

government, ever anxious for the welfare of citi- 

zens, has liberally lodged me gratis in its mag- 
nificent palace on the Hudson. 

Meeting by chance in a morning paper the 

announcement of the celebrated phrenologist 

Dr. Sokhed, I resolved to have my cranium in- 
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spected, and, although credulous to a certain 
degree, experienced strong doubts with regard 
to his special branch of scientific progress, and 
was willing, if able to obtain any knowledge of 
value concerning my faculties, to risk the modest 
sum of fifty cents, which I had found in Madison 
Park, under a bench. 


I forthwith called at Mr. Sokhed’s residence, 
and rang merrily; a middle-aged, but still pas- 
sable-looking, hare-lipped, squint-eyed mulatress 
ushered me in to the doctor’s study, where I 
was heartily received by a very demonstrative 
bulldog, which breakfasted with relish upon 
different portions of my raiment, before my 
dusky cicerone called him away gently, with 
the aid of an antique mop that had seen better 
days. 

Glancing argund the apartment, furnished 
scantily, but in bad taste, with human skulls, 
fossils, infants in bottles, spittoons, books, and 
a chair, my eye fell upon a printed notice, 
framed and hung upon the wall, which I read 
instantly—it was phraseological, as follows: 

‘Dr. Sokhed respectfully calls the attention 
of his customers to the fact that he has made 
the ‘Science of Phrenology’ his life-long study. 
All statements made by him, or signed by him, 
after an examination, are unimpeachably, un- 
deniably, and scientifically true and valid. 
‘Truth, and nothing but the truth,’ has been 
his device for over eighty years. No flattering 
encomiunis or unmerited adulation will be given 
to customers unless the laws of the phrenologi- 
cal art demand such.” 

As I was laboriously counting the mistakes in 
orthography which the original copy contained, 
I was interrupted by the entrance of the doctor. 

He was a tall, noble looking old professor, 
with soiled-linen-colored hair, and blue goggles; 
he was swathed in a rusty loose gown, which 
appeared to have been the favorite lunch of 
aforementioned bulldog. I handed him my 
card, and he pointed to the chair. 

*¢ Mr. Samuel Flubbs, I see.” 

‘¢ At your service, the identical one.” 

‘* Strange!” he murmured, “I once knew a 
Flubbs years ago—let me see..... in Auburn 
prison, I think.” 

‘** Yes; he was my father.” 

** Oh!” 

** Ah!” 

The professor coughed, and, pushing the 
chair to the light, proceeded to unbutton my 
collar and relieve me of my cravat. 

“Is not this prelude unnecessary, doctor ?” 
I inquired. 

‘By no means. Your collar is too tight and 
prevents the free circulation of the blood to 
the heart. Besides I was curious to know if the 
stud was gold or imitation.” 

“Gold, doctor—gold—ever so many carat 
gold.” 

He then plunged his octogenarian knuckles 
in my undulating, amber-colored tresses, feel- 
ing for bumps. 

** Vile pomatum you use, Mr. Flubbs.” 

‘* Bear’s grease, Mr. Sokhed.” 

‘* Hard to bear, Mr. Flubbs. If you continue 
to use it, you will rub b-ruin into your hair.” 

‘Joke, I suppose,‘ Mr. Sokhed? Verily? 
innocent pastime of incipient dotage, I pre- 
sume.” 

‘We will now go to business,” he replied, 
and grasped a bump two inches above my ear. 
‘* Mr, Flubbs, science never goes astray. This 
bump I am now manipulating is called the 
bump of ‘Acquisitiveness.’ Your faculty in this 
line is of the largest. I see by its protuberance 
that you are tempted to obtain money fraudu- 
lently, and do not resist; also that you are 
penurious, avaricious, covetous, sordid, and 
flatulently stingy. In unvarnished words, Mr. 
Flubbs, to my deep regret, I must apostrophize 
you as a miser and a thief.” 

** Really, Mr. Sokhed, I never possessed any 
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money, nor had an opportunity to pilfer, so I 
really can’t tell—but I suppose science is right.” 
“This bump,” he contifued, nearly putting 
my eye out, ‘‘is called ‘Alimentiveness.’ Your 
faculty is preposterously developed, it is gigan- 
tic, cyclopean, Babylonian, and proves to me, 
unhesitatingly, that you are a swinish glutton, 
and an irreclaimable drunkard. Am I right ?” 

Alas, he was. 

** Proceed!”’ I faltered. 

‘“‘This bump represents ‘Amativeness;’ you 
have it in a large degree, Mr. Flubbs—not the 
average faculty of legitimate connubial affection, 
but the more pronounced and bestial one of a 
debauchee. I must write on the chart under 
this heading the words, ‘ prurient and libi- 
dinous.’ Mr. Flubbs, I blush for you.” 

** Blush, Mr. Sokhed, I will also try. Whata 
marvelous thing science is! You need not feel 
in my pocket, Mr. Sokhed, the watch is in 
pawn. Proceed!” 

‘* Ah! now we come to the bump ‘ Destruc- 
tiveness ’—large, very large. You would strike 
your mother-in-law and fell her to the earth 
without flinching. You would stamp upon an 
orphan hornet with satanic delight. You are 
revengeful, cruel, and vindictive. You—” 

‘* But, doctor, have I no redeeming points ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Flubbs, you are indolent and un- 
cleanly.”’ 

“Thanks!” 

‘* Also artful and double-dealing —‘Secretive- 
ness’ tells meso. These different signs also 
prove to me that you have no idea of ‘ Subli- 
mity,’ ‘ Time,’ ‘Size,’ ‘ Form,’ ‘Color,’ or ‘Cal- 
culation.’ You are destitute of ‘Suavity’ and 
‘Spirituality;’ your ‘Ideality’ limits itself to 
tripe and onions: your ‘Self-Esteem’ is obnoxi- 
ous; your ‘ Vitativeness’ degradingly disgust- 
ing, and your general ‘ Individuality’ is exceed- 
ingly repulsive.” 

“Anything else?” I asked, waxing angry, 
Old ‘Combativeness,’ with which he said I had 
been so plentifully endowed, began to warm up. 

** Yes,” he madly went on, gesticulating like 
an insane baboon. “ Yes, science is incor- 
ruptible. You are brutal, cowardly, hard- 
hearted, and your feet are enormous,” 

** Continue, venerable prophet!” 

‘You are a contemptible fraud, an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel, bulldozer, and idiot.” 

“‘ Pray, continue!”’ 

“I regret to add that you are a damn infernal 
liar.” 

I stood up. 

‘That you even would go as far as assassina- 
tion, if provoked; that—”’ 

“« Science is right /”’ 1 hissed, as we clinched. 
‘The concluding struggle was terrific. I gained 
at once ‘‘ Firmness,”’ ‘* Destructiveness,” and 
marvelous power of ‘‘ Calculation”’ and ‘‘ Size.” 
The hoary headed defamer had his head exa- 
mined in a new way, and on scientific prin- 
ciples—from the shoulder. ‘Ten minutes after 
I recovered my shirt-collar, left the bulldog, 
which had rushed to his master’s assistance, 
expiring in his gore, and Mr. Sokhed inert 
upon his carpetless studio, and sallied forth 
with his wig and his left eye in my ulster pocket. 

Cupip JONES. 


Peruaps the most colossal joke of American 
journalism is the Philadelphia Ledger, regarded 
in the light of a newspaper. But it is dear to the 
hearts of the native Philadelphians. They read 
it for breakfast. They feel hungry without it. 
The Ledger contains one line of news to each 
one column of advertisements. The news (just 
of it there is) is strictly reliable, having tra- 
veled several times around the country before 
the Ledger hears of it. The child-like submis- 
sion with which the native Philadelphian ac- 
cepts as gospel the statements of the Ledger, is 
touching in tenderness. 
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SMOKE. 


ITH undulations soft as snow, 
You move in charmed fantastic shapes; 
In balmy damask folds you flow 


Through shadowy ‘escapes. 





You are an oriental dream, 
As from a cigarette you chase, 
In feathery argosies which seem 
Like slender sprays of lace. 


As indolent in clouds you curl, 

You form quaint flowers, chalets, urns; 
You wear the milky blue of pearl 

Which in the sunbeam turns. 


Voluptuous are your airy wings 
With fragrance richer than a rose; 

The idlesse of your lissom rings 
Speaks peace and calm repose. 


And, as I note you pause and twist 
In languid pennons dreamily, 
Then melt into a lilac mist, 
With ravished soul I see 


Some Pasha puff in reverie fond 
While on a silken couch he lies, 
Watching dark houris flit beyond 
The gates of Paradise. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 


POLO. 


es 
ce there is anything that I understand better 
than anything else—that I do not under- 
> stand quite as we//—as anything that I wn- 
derstand better than anything else—that I do 
not understand guife as well as—ah—anything 
- else—-that I understand better than anything 
else—it’s horse. UHorse is my forte, my strong 
point, my full hand—and when, in connection 
with polo, I say horse, 1 mean pony. After 








muscle, pony is the prerequisite essential in the: 


game of polo; and having made up my mind 
to distinguish myself in the arena of polo, a pony 
must he had coute gue coute; and no slouch of a 
pony either, but one of those lithe and lively 
little fellows that can dodge a cannon-ball, 
crawl through a knot-hole, jump over a twelve- 
barred hedge fence, and do any of those other 
frisky feats required of a pony in this most 
manly and intellectual of games. 

So my first quest, after having acquired due 
rigidity of muscle, was for a pony. I went to 
the stables in Thirteenth Street and to the 
“‘ Tattersall’s.”” I studied the advertisements 
in the daily papers, | went everywhere where 
horses are wont to congregate, until I began to 
feel as if I was about half horse myself. 

I encountered much difficulty in the pursuit 
of horse; and there seemed to be a prevalent 
disposition on the part of a certain class of 
horse-merchants to swindle me out of my eye- 
teeth. These interesting fungi of human nature 
are gregarious in their habits—I am speaking 
now of the men and not of horses—and when- 
ever a victim presents himself, they pounce 
upon him, and he suddenly finds himself in a 
position similar to that of a rustic visitor to 
some metropolis when the relentless hackmen 
surround him, with the malevolent intent of 
vivisecting him and transporting his quivering 
remains to every different corner of the city. 

At such times as these a man needs pluck, 
nerve, stamina, dignity, indifference,sang froid, 

Je ne sais quot, honi soit qui mal y pense, and 
self-possession—especially the latter. About 
seven hundred of these greedy sellers of horse- 
flesh came down upon me and hemmed me in; 
while the air resounded with their cormorant 
cries of—‘“‘ Want a horse?”’ ‘“‘ Want to buy a 
horse ?” ‘Sell you a horse to-day ?” 
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‘‘Gentlemen!”’ said I to them, while I said 
‘stand firm!’”’ to myself—‘‘I do not want a 
horse—what I want is a pony—”’ 

This was enough. The shrieks, and screams, 
and cries of ‘‘ pony, pony, pony, pony,” that 
filled the air, were pandemoniac. How I 
escaped, or by what means I got safely home, 
I am unable to say. 

Then I essayed a more quiet place, where I 
could go about and inspect the horses without 
a mob on my heels. I yanked open their 
mouths (the horses’, not the mob’s), examined 
their teeth in a professional sort of way, looked 
at their fetlocks, punched their ribs, shook my 
head knowingly, and started to go. 

‘*What’s the matter ?” asked the horse-dealer. 

**Won’t do,” said I. 

** Why not ?” 

‘* What I want, is a horse that.can swim.” 

‘¢ Swim ?” 

‘Yes, swim.” 

** Why swim ?” 

‘* Because I want to play polo with him.” 

‘* But, must he swim to play polo ?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

‘* But polo is not played in the water.” 

‘Certainly not; but there is no telling how 
much blood there may be on the field before 
the game is over.’ 

“Ah, what are you giving us?” said this 
centaur, in the classic vernacular of his ilk. “‘If 
you want a pony what can swim I’ve got a little 
chap in here that’s just your sort.” 

Well, I went in and looked at him, took his 
dimensions—his breadth of beam and depth of 
hold, as it were; but, after all, he wouldn’t do. 

Then I went to look at another pony that I 
got wind of, but he turned out to be a sorrel, 
and I wouldn’t have him under any considera- 
tion, because the boys sometimes called me ‘‘Old 
Sorrel-top.” No sorrel pony for me. 

You may, perhaps, think that I was over- 
fastidious about my horse, but I wasn’t. I have 
always been a great admirer of horse-flesh; and 
if I couldn’t get the sort of horse I wanted, I 
wouldn’t have any; 


‘For I have loved thee, horsey; and my joy 
(Excuse this paraphrase) 


Of youthful sports, was on thy back to be 
Borne, like bubbles, onward—from a boy, 

I wondered at thy breakers, and laid my hand 
Upon thy mane as I do here.” 


I have always felt an ardent sympathy for 
Richard III., when he cried: 


‘‘A horse! a horse! My kingdom for a horse !” 


I think, just about that time, it was all his 
kingdom was worth, and a nag at that. 

Well, not to go further into the particulars of 
my horse-hunting experience, suffice it to say 
that I at last succeeded in finding a pony to my 
liking, one with the wings of the wind at his 
feet, with fire in his nostrils, lightning in his 
eye, and oats in his stomach. He had all the 
requisites for a polo-player, and you may well 
be.ieve that I felt proud of him. 

Having secured my pony, the next step was 
to become a member of a polo club, and then 
I should be ready for active service. 

I found this an undertaking of greater diffi- 
culty than getting up muscle, or buying a pony. 
I got letters of introduction to all the noted 
polo-players in the vicinity of New York, but 
when I expressed a desire to join their club, the 
reply was always the same—their club was full. 
At last one of the old members died—or went 
to Europe—and I was one of fifty candidates 
for election in his place. Previous to election, 
however, the candidates must answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Are you married ? 

2. Can you stand on your head? 
3. Age next birthday ? 

4. Age last birthday? 
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5. Age first birthday ? 
6. Do you dye your hair? 

7. Have you got false teeth? 

8. Have you had the measles ? 

g. Are you a gentleman or a politician? 
10. Have you a cottage at Newport? 
11. Have you ever been to Europe? 

12, Can you speak French? 

13. Did you ever fight a duel ? 

14. Have you a mother-in-law? 

15. What is your fortune? 

16. Who is your tailor? 

17. Where do you dine? 

18, Have you ever been vaccinated ? 
19. Have you a pony? 

20. Can you stand under fire ? 

21. Are you willing to be shot at? 


The fifty candidates were reduced to five, 
through. their inability to answer all these ques- 
tions satisfactorily. The last two questions 
seemed to fetch them. I argued, however, 
that it was nothing more than every soldier and 
duelist expected as a matter of course, and so 
I and four others answered ‘‘ Yes.” 

We never expected that they would put us 
to the actual test; but I’m blowed if they 
didn’t, though. They actually took us out into 
a field and ranged us in line to be fired at. 
Three of the five backed out at the last mo- 
ment, and I and another ass were the only ones 
left. Then a platoon of red and blue polo- 
players drew up and blazed away at us. Of 
course we jumped and rubbed our hands spas- 
modically over our stomachs, expecting that 
we were riddled with bullets, and at that the 
young jackanapeses set up the most unearthly 
screams of laughter you ever heard. It seems 
they only fired blank cartridges at us, after all. 

Then followed the election, and I was the 
fortunate one. The idea of being defeated 
after having been shot at, so preyed upon my 
opponent’s mind, and so discouraged him, 
that he went quietly to Staten Island and hung 
himself. 

After this I was told that, as I was the suc- 
cesssful candidate, one out of fifty, I must, in 
token of my gratitude at so great an honor, 
give the club a champagne supper. 

This was Pelion upon Ossa! 

‘*Goodevuns!” said I, ‘“‘do you kill a man 
first, and make him stand treat afterwards ?”’ 

“Oh, well,” they said, -‘‘there is nothing 
compulsory about it. It is a mere act of gen- 
teel courtesy that is expected of all new-com- 
ers.” 

** Oh, if you put it in that light, of course I 
shall be delighted.” 

“You can give the supper, you know, on 
the night of your initiation, and make it part 
of the ceremony.” 

I gave the supper and I was initiated. I re- 
gret that, at the present writing, I have so con- 
fused a recollection of what transpired on the 
occasion, that I cannot give you a succinct ac- 
count of it. There was a sort of blended 
commingling of atheletic and gymnastic exer- 
cises, pistol and bowie-knife blandishments, 
‘¢ Simon the Cellarer,” ‘‘ Landlord, Fill the Bow- 
ing Flowl,” and ‘‘ I Won’t Go Home till Morn- 
ing,” followed by a contest with the sidewalk, 
an argument with Mrs. M. about the merits of 
polo, and then—Lethe. 

I had no idea there was so much red tape 
about the game of polo. 

Yours polomically, 
EPHRAIM MUGGINS. 








‘¢ Memory and Hope are set like stars above 
the soul—the one shining dimly through the 
twilight of the past, the other lighting the arch- 
way of the future.” You never realize this so 
fully as when late at night, in a strange city, you 
forget the number of the house at which you 
are residing. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 





Paris, August 1st, 1878. 
Editor of Puck: ais ; 

I have been to the Exhibition, to the Expo- 
sition Universelle, to that mighty congress of 
commingled nationalities, to that fancy ball of 
foreign countries, where I beheld with these 
mine eyes the medley, motley throng, the 
Mede, the Parthian, the Elamite, and the 
stranger within the gates, the Yankee and the 
Cockney, the Turk and the Greaser, the 

[N. B. to Editor Puck. — Just elaborate 
this paragraph a little bit for me. Youcan do 
it really as well as I can, and, with the present 
exorbitant postal rates between Paris and New 
York, it does not seem right to pay postage on 
“copy”? which you can turn out nearly as well 
as I can—besides, I am very tired to-night and 
sleepy.] 

I have seen the Exhibition, and I do not 
mind telling you confidentially that it is a big 
thing. 

A Very Big Thing. 

And the bigness thereof extends also to the 
prices of everything that you may take a fancy 
to buy. 

And, in spite of its Bigness, it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

For instance— 

There was not a single chromo in the picture 
galleries. Now what is a picture show without 
a chromo ? 

[N. B. No. 2 to Editor Puck.—Dear Sir—I for- 
get whether Puck gives a chromo or not. If 
it does, this is all right—perhaps you can even 
strengthen it up a bit. If you do not givea 
chromo, just modify my language to suit your 
views. If an editur cannot be boss over his 
own paper, and fix up its correspondence to 
suit his own views, I just ask you what is the 
use of being an editor? 

I do not mind telling you personally that I 
think a chromo isa good thing. It has its uses. 

De Witt Talmage gives one away with his 
paper, and I believe in anything which discou- 
rages the spread of his Dewittisms. | 

To resume: 

The Exhibition is a Big Thing. 

But much of it is all wrong. 

Indeed I could not help feeling how much 
better I could have done the whole thing my- 
self. I should have made a good thing of it. 

I should also have make a good thing out 
of it. 

Perhaps the greatest mistakes have been 
made in the American department. What do 
you suppose there is there? Well, there is 
Tiffany—good. And Marcotte—good. And 
Sarony—good. 

[N. B. No. 3 to Editor Pucx.—I leave the 
mercantile side of these letters to you. You 
charge just what you please. We divvy. 

If they don’t come down, you tell them that 
I have sent a scorching letter showing up the 
whole thing. 

You see I am no novice in this sort of thing. 

I may not write for Scribner's Monthly, but I 
can make a heap more money in other ways— 
if you, Mr. Editor, only look sharp and take 
advantage of the fact that you have here as re- 
presentative in Paris a scholar and a gentle- 
man. ] 

To resume again: 

[N. B. No. 4 to Editor Pucx.—If you sup- 
pose that Tiffany or Sarony would come down 
any better if I put ina Greek quotation now 
and then—something to please the masses — 
just copy one or two for me out of the back 
part of Webster or Worcester. 

We have just as many advantages as the 
other papers. ] 

To resume once more: 

Do you know what our show in Paris con- 
sists of mostly ? 











Teeth. 

We have there: 

Teeth. 

Corn extractors. 

Teeth. 

Whisky. 

TEETH. 

Machinery, including sewing-machines, hu- 
man and otherwise. 

TEETH. 

Pianos. 

TEETH. 

[N. B. No. 5 to Editor Puck.—Send out and 
borrow some big black poster type for this word 
TEETH. I want people to see it across the 
street and mash their jaws.] 

Now what our show ought to contain I hardly 
need tell you. Everybody in America knows 
as well as I do—some of them perhaps better. 
‘There ought, of course, to have been more 
whisky. The Bourbon would have been a deli- 
cate compliment to the Legitimists, and the 
Rye would have adequately described the faces 
the Imperialists are now making. 

And besides these two works of art, twin 
extract of still, so gently o’er me stealing that 
I scarce know their strength, there ought, be- 
yond all doubt, to be— 

Copies of Puck. 

Picture of Edison discovering the noise in 
Sixth Avenue. 

More copies of Puck. . 

Picture of the machine invented by Edison 
to discover the noise in Sixth Avenue. 

Still more copies of Puck. 

Copies of ‘‘ Out of the World.” 

A few Pucks, wholesale and retail. 

A statuette of the Hon. E. Perkins Mun- 
chausen. 

A Puck or two here and there. 

And perhaps a grand allegorical paregorical 
representation of a schooner race by A. Bier- 
(stadt). 
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| N.B.No.6 to Editor Puck,—That is the 
only way I can make the jest. If I leave off 
the stadt there is no joke. And if I put it in, 
there is no joke. I leave you to decide.] 
To resume: 
‘ But no.——To conclude, I am, Yours truly, 
E, PERKINS MUNCHAUSEN. 











WHO CAN BEAT IT? 


If there is anything about which the average 
editor is reasonably certain of being quite “at 
home,” it is writing a ‘‘puff”’ of a second-rate 
hotel. We say this without any disparagement 
of the well-known principles of the fraternity: 
“Pay as you go,” “A penny saved is $2,75 
earned,” “A long night has no ending,” &c., 
We record it merely as a matter of fact. An 
exceptional case has occurred recently. An 
editor, unused to the precedents of the guild, 
failed actually in writing up the hotel. But he 
extracted (or involved) himself in this fashion 
by way of apology. Especial attention is drawn 
to the phrase ‘“‘We have since learned”: 

‘In our previous issue we had occasion to re- 
fer to the Hotel, asserting that for its 
cleanliness, comfort, and general accommoda- 
tions it could compete with any of our first- 
class hotels, 

‘“‘We have since learned from the enterprising 
proprietor, , that at the low 
price of 20 to 25 cents per night (according 
to choice of rooms) the lodger is entitled to a 
bath, a bowl of good coffee, and a roll in the 
morning. This remarkable feature of econ- 
omy deserves the attention of the public, if not 
of our hotel-keepers, who still maintain their 
extravagant war prices, although it might be 
well to profit by our hint and take time by the 
forelock.”’ 

Taking time by the forelock to secure the 
favor of a 20 cents-hotel is good. 














THAT SETTLED HIM. 


“ 
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ENS 
Smiffkins thought he was going to make an impression on the beautiful and musical 
Miss Tremmalow, and at the same time convey to her a delicate hint of the state of his 
affections, by his singing of ‘‘ My Heart, my Heart is Thine;” but he didn’t. He got to 
the touching line: 


‘’Tis thine, ’tis thine, my heart!’ 


when she remarked: 


‘‘T will take your heart in G if, you please, Mr. Smiffkins. 


He didn’t. 


Suppose you try it again.” 
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The Gang. 
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How car-conductors and the police prevent car-robberies in broad-daylight. 
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StmPLE ImpRISONMENT No Cure. 


‘ G A N G ty : The only prevention lies in the cat-o’-nine-tails. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 





LAWRENCE Barrett will play Romeo this 
season. Applications for /u/e/are not as large 
as usual, 


May Davenport plays in ‘“‘ The Open Ver- 
dict’ at the Standard. Although hailing from 
Philadelphia she is said to possess talent. 


‘¢TTuRRICANES”’? and ‘‘Old Love Letters” 
constitute the initial bill at the Park Theatre 
this season. They will go well conjointly, 


‘““Mary” ’s a great name with actresses, 
especially those of the ingénue order. It often 
takes the form of ‘‘ Mamie,” “May,” “ Marie”, 
etc. 


Mary ANDERSON is to personate /arthenia 
at the Fifth Avenue on the 25th, Frank Mor- 
daunt played /ngomar, the child of the wilder- 
ness. 


‘La CIGALE” is to devastate the provinces 
this season in dramatic form. ‘‘ Cigale” means 
grasshopper, and the nature of the infliction 
will be well understood in the West. 


Joaquin MILer’s idyl of the howling wil- 
derness, ‘‘ The Danites,”” opens the season at 
the Grand Opera House, and for two weeks 
life in the Sierras may be witnessed for fifty 
cents. 


Apart from ‘‘Olivia” and the fine music of 
Theo. Thomas’s orchestra, New York is bereft 
of all amusement save “‘ Whoa Emma” and 
‘Pretty as a Picture,” sung at the variety 
haunts. 


Tue “ French Spy” was revived for a night 
on the Bowery last week. And to judge by 
the crowd at the Volks-Garden and the smiling 
features of Wm. Gieselberg, who presides as 
manager there, the youthful Ham/et did not 
live—or die—in vain. 

THERE is prospective prosperity at the Broad- 
way Theatre, where Chandos Fulton prevails 
as Manager. Rose Eytinge is to appear there 
in October in ‘‘ The Woman of the People,” 
which she will doubtless play regally and with 
full appreciation of what the woman of the 
people should be. 


QUEEN Vicroria will not, it seems from late 
accounts, be present at Genevieve Ward’s first 
appearance at Booth’s. As Miss Ward’s notable 
claim to distinction as an actress is her friend- 
ship for the aristocracy of Britain, this is much 
to be regretted. However, we are glad to 
know that Miss Ward has firmly refused to 
delay her appearance a single night to accom- 
modate the ever-tarrying Victoria. If the 
Empress of India is not on hand at “ Jane 
Shore’”’ it will be her own loss, not Miss Ward’s. 


Two members of the Wallack company have 
issued a sort of manifesto to state that they are 
still with the organization; hence, inferentially, 
the country is safe. These gentlemen are 





J. W. Shannon,whose specialty is German utility 
waiters, and E, M, Holland, who has not ap- 
peared there for.many months. The rest of 
the company includes Charles Coghlan, John 
Gilbert, John Brougham, Harry Beckett, Wil- 
liam R. Floyd, Walter Eytinge, W. J. Leonard, 
C. E. Edwin, Rose Coghlan, Pearl Eytinge, 
Meta Bartlett, Mrs. Sefton, Mme. Ponisi, Kate 
Bartlett. 








AT SUNSET. 


Ir was just the close of day. 

The west shone in scarlet splendor, and 
dimpled cloud-ships lay serenely clustered in 
sun-kissed argosies over the peaceful vale, 
where all was sweet tranquility. 

The robin was chanting his vesper song, and 
the roses dropped indolently in the balmy 
breeze, and seemed wafted to a realm of deli- 
cious visions. 

At this heaven-fraught hour I wandered down 
a woodland avenue with a girl whose beauty is 
beyond description. Her large black eyes 
looked fondly into mine as we sat on a fallen 
tree. Her soft, jeweled fingers lay in mine. Oh, 
heavenly moment. I could feel her warm breath 
on my cheek, for our lips almost touched. She 
asked me in faltering accents: 

‘*Were you ever in love ?” 

‘* Never till now,” I replied. 

And then she looked at me most lovingly, 
and I drew her close to my bosom, and was 
just kissing her for the second time when the 
vision broke, and I paid the dentist and left. 
It was my first experience with nitrous oxide 
gas. R. K. M. 








On one of the hottest days last week, the ta- 
lented author of ‘‘Leedle Yawcoob Strauss” 
opened his eyes with astonishment at receiving, 
by express, a box containing three bed-warm- 
ers and a pair of double blankets. That same 
night, the statesman of the same initials, whose 
middie name is Francis, wrapped himself up 
in his ulster, sat up in an easy chair, and shiv- 
ered, but slept not. 





Answeys for the Anvious. 


Sam PaTCH.—Despatch. 
HASELTINE.—Give her up. 


PHILLIPOPOLIS.—lIt isn’t often that we feel a wild, al- 
most irresistible yearning to cast off the restraints of an 
effete civilization; but there are times when we wish we 
were a Pawnee Indian and adept at disemboweling. We 
struck one of those moments when we read your para- 
graphs. 

X. L. R.— Yonng man, it is your religious training 
which is at fault. You do not believe in a system of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments. If you had the fear of 
sulphur before your eyes, you would never have written 
that sketch. 

ANGELINA.—If you will only confine yourself to this 
style of poetry, you will, to us, be ever dear. May you 
soon find your Edwin, and ‘ turn ”—housekeeper: 


tO “+ PUCK.” 
Oh, dimpled Puck, oh, plumpest Puck, 
Of faultless face and figure, 
What matters that old Dame Demure 
Proclaim you not a rigger? 


I love you yet, and can’t control, 
My feelings void discretion; 
I beg your pardon on my knees 
For this ‘“‘ouvert’’ confession. 
If you’ve a wife, pray keep quite dark, 
For I can’t help my passion, 
And really wish your summer suit 
Was the prevailing fashion. 
Yours eternally, 
ANGELINA. 








SOME people are never satisfied. A western 
paper, which contains ads. enough to lead one 
to believe it to be enjoying prosperity and 
peace, is worrying itself sick in an endeavor to 
become convinced whether or not the Epistle 
of Barnabas, contained in the Sinaitic manu- 
script, is canonical. 





An exchange speaks of a western town being 
nomadic. This is good; now the question which 
arises is, does this town wear rubber boots or 
patent-leather slippers in its wanderings ? 
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(Lynn Wood in Tinsley’s Magazine.) 


For Better, for Worse? 


| CONCLUDED. } 





PART IV. 


HOROUGHLY tired out with the vio- 
lence of her feelings and the long weary 
day, Florence gradually calmed down, 

and at last went fast asleep for about an hour. 
When she awoke she felt much calmer and 
happier than at any time during the past week, 
and full of hearty resolutions to retrieve her 
character in Edgar’seyes. She would win him 
back, even though he might have a little linger- 
ing fondness for that Mrs. Aldon. She would 
study his every wish, and so devote herself to 
him that he could not help but love her best, 
even though Mrs. Aldon were ten times more 
attractive than she was. 

Alas, poor little Florence, how little didst 
thou know the heart of man, especially of thy 
Edgar, that muscular bark in which thou didst 
invest thy whole treasure of worldly happiness! 

Had it been only some simple honest man, 
a plain man with plain feelings, a man whose 
heart was not filled up with his own idea, he 
could not have failed to recognize in thee that 
most precious gift to man, be he of the highest 
or the lowest—a _ brave, true-hearted woman— 
the true gold; one who would iiave gloried in 
carrying out her marriage vow to the letter, for 
better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sick- 
ness and in health, through good report and 
evil report. ‘Though he might be faithless, and 
shame her before the world, yet would her love 
not have died, but as the mother fondles and 
caresses the miserable villain whose crimes 
have brought him to the gallows and her gray 
hairs to the verge of the grave, so she would 
have loved him unreservedly while she lived. 
But Edgar, like so many of his fellow-creatures, 
knew not his most precious possession. 

Quietly Florence opened her Bible, a hum- 
ble little book, which dated almost from her 
infancy, and had been through life her con- 
stant companion, and sitting demurely at the 
table, read and thought over one of its many 
marked passages for full half an hour. 

This done, she opened an artful little drawer 
at the back of her work-table, and abstracted 
thence a pile of snowy white linen, which, un- 
der those deft little hands whose whiteness al- 
most rivaled the material, was gradually assum- 
ing the form aad shape of the most liliputian 
garments, outlined with lace and frilling in a 
maddeningly bewitching manner. 

Who could have looked upon Florence as 
she toiled without recognizing that most beau- 
tiful expression a woman’s face can wear? It 
was nearly eleven o’clock, and Florence rang 
the bell. It was answered by the model foot- 
man, James. 

“You can lock up the house, James, all but 
the front door, and go to bed. Your. master 
will be home late to-night. I shall wait up.” 

James lingered a moment, and would like to 
have remonstrated; but his bringing up was too 
much for him, and he retired with the custom- 
ary grave bow of obedience. 

Twelve o’clock struck, and Florence was be- 
ginning to fear all sorts of things for Edgar’s 
safety, when a cab drove rapidly up, and the 
truant husband was speedily locked in his wife’s 
arms. 

“My own darling Edgar, how dreadfully 
tired you must be, dear!” 

He did not answer a word, but followed her 
mechanically, with an expression of intense 
speechless fondness in his eyes that was pitiful 
to behold. 

Florence was quite frightened, and flung her 
white arms about him, kissing and fondling 
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him like a mad thing, as if by sheer force of 
love she would bring him to himself. 

“Come in, Edgar dear; you are not well. 
Sit here, dear, in your own chair, and I'll bring 
you some supper. The servants have gone to 
bed, but I can get it in a minute.’ You know, 
dear, I’m not quite helpless in the kitchen.” 

With a little half-hysterical laugh she was 
about to run off down-stairs, when Edgar rose, 
and speaking for the first time, as if every word 
were an effort, said: 

“No, dear, thank you. 
You must be very tired.” 

So they went up— Edgar first, with the same 
distraught mechanical air, and Florence follow- 
ing, scarcely able to drag her weary little body 
up the stairs. 

Never another word did Edgar utter. Be- 
fore half an hour had elapsed he was sleeping 
heavily at her side. Florence, poor child, 
thoroughly tired out as she was, felt as if she 
should never rest again. Years it seemed since 
that bright morning when, clad in all her 
bravery, she went forth on the expedition so 
dear to a woman’s heart—that of shopping. 
From the moment when she saw that pretty, 
smiling, gesticulating thing leave her Edgar, 
himself all smiles and politeness, the sunlight 
seemed to have gone out of her life, and the 
shadows had become broader and deeper, till 
now, despite all her brave resolutions, and the 
calm she had derived from that unfailing little 
book, she felt full of a nameless terror. Ed- 
gar’s strange apathy, such a contrast to his 
usual light-heartedness, was perhaps the princi- 
pal cause of those vague fears. 

It was a brilliant moonlight night, and every- 
thing without sparkled with frosty rime. A nar- 
row side-window had inadvertently been left with 
the blind drawn up, permitting the moon to 
throw one sheaf of green-white beams upon 
the floor. 

This quivering brilliant bar had a strange 
fascination for poor wakeful Florence. In vain 
she strove to direct her gaze to other things, to 
keep her eyes closed. With an irresistible fa- 
tality her gaze returned to this part of the 
room, At last it began to play tricks with her, 
rising from the floor in the semblance of a wo- 
man dressed in bridal white. It was surely her 
own self; but no—not herself, it was altering; 
it was—yes, it was Mrs. Aldon, smiling, as she 
always did. Now she was gone; and Florence 
found herself sitting up in bed bathed in acold 
perspiration, and looking intently at the patch 
of moonlight, cold, uncertain, unaltered. Un- 
altered? No! There was a little white some- 
thing lying there scarcely perceptible. Was it 
there before? Of course, it must have been, 
and she must have dozed for a few minutes. 
Yet it was in fear and trembling that the little 
snow-clad creature, following the impulse of an 
unquenchable curiosity, crept from her nestling- 
place, and picked up the mysterious article. 
It was a handkerchief, a dainty lace-bordered 
handkerchief. That it was none of hers she 
knew at once, and at the same moment her 
crushed aching heart told her who was the 
owner. She need not have found the delicately 
embroidered initials C. A. to discover that. 
Noiseless, and in the crouching attitude of 
some poor beaten animal, she crept back to 
her place, lying with wide-open eyes encircled 
by such dark rings, and two white hands clasped 
tightly beneath her cheek. She was looking 
straight through the past fifteen months of 
married life, through the short and happy woo- 
ing, straight back to the time when all her life 
was to please her father, to make up to him as 
far as in her lay for the loss of his wife her mo- 
ther, his life-long grief. She remembered little 
tete-a-tetes, little jokes he had -made, the many 
pet endearing terms he was wont to lavish upon 
her. All these things crowded upon her mind 
with an intensity of pathos, yet her eyes were 
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dry, and her heart felt cold and hard. ‘“‘ Poor 
Florence! Poor Florence! Poor Florence!” 
Whence came these words? Could she have 
spoken them? she asked herself, in an awe- 
struck whisper. Again, ‘‘ Poor Florence! Poor 
Florence!” fell upon her ear in a low moaning 
wandering voice, like the soughing of the wind 
round a doomed dwelling. It was Edgar, talk- 
ing in his sleep. Again he spoke in the same 
disjointed manner, throwing himself round, so 
that she could see his handsome face, of which 
the features were working with some mysterious 
excitement. “If he should—kill me. Poor 
Florence! Poor—poor Flor—”’ 

For a few seconds Florence lay asin atrance, 
whilst a mysterious hand limned before her 
mind’s eye the shape and form of this unknown 
catastrophe. Then, with the protective in- 
stinct of a mother, she threw her arms about 
her husband, vowing a silent vow that, how- 
ever unworthy he might be, no danger should 
come to him that did not reach her first. 

The tardy light—loth it seemed to usher in 
such a dismal day—at length dispelled the 
denser gloom, substituting for it a dim sort of 
twilight, which we in this favored isle, dnring 
most of the winter months, are fain to call 
daylight. It had drizzled for a week, and con- 
tinued to drizzle with dogged perseverance. 
Any man would have felt low-spirited, if only 
on account of the weather; and Edgar was 
low-spirited—undoubtedly so. From the mo- 
ment when he awoke, and kissed the little wife 
sleeping quietly at his side, to the moment 
when he stood bidding her good-bye in the 
hall, a tear had stood in each of his eyes, and 
the few quiet commonplaces he had spoken 
were uttered in that would-be extremely firm 
voice which betrayed itself at every syllable to 
Florence’s highly-strang senses. She now 
clung to him as though she could never let him 
part from her; and he—well, it is no newthing 
for aman to weep unrestrainedly as he did; 
yet it is always most painful, and is usually the 
result of violent emotion long suppressed. At 
last he tore himself away; and Florence, with 
bursting heart and. streaming eyes, followed 
him down the road till there was absolutely no- 
thing more of him to be seen. For a minute 
she stood there motionless; then, as if seized 
with a sudden impulse, she rushed up to her 
bedroom, threw on a waterproof and a light 
summer bonnet that happened to be lying near, 
drew a thick black veil across her face, and 
followed quickly in Edgar’s steps. It was a 
good ten minutes’ walk to the station, and she 
soon came within sight of him. Just before he 
entered the doors, a tall soldierly man stepped 
up and tapped him smartly on the shoulder, at 
the same time whispering something in his ear. 
Edgar drew himself up haughtily, made some 
answer in return, and the stranger moved 
away. 

Up came the train, and Edgar jumped into 
a Carriage without noticing the waterproof-clad 
little figure, who was helped into another com- 
partment at the last minute by the guard. 
When they arrived at the London station she 
got out and followed him as befure, keeping 
herself unobserved. He went towards his own 
chambers, but did not enter them. She never 
expected he would. Passing on to the next 
doorway, he went up to the second floor, and 
after a few minutes, during which she leant for 
support against the wet dripping side of the 
tree that had become so engraven on her me- 
mory, Edgar came down again, talking earn- 
estly with another gentleman—a stranger to 
Florence, but who was no other than Mr. Jones. 
He, poor man, seemed quite in a fluster, and 
not a little frightened. He looked about him, 
in fact, as though he would have run away if 
he had dared. 

She followed them to a gunsmith’s and then 
they returned to the station. As it happened, 
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*. . . . 
a train was just about to start back again, and 


Florence followed as before. They did not 
get out where they lived, but waited till the 
train stopped at a small river-side siation some 
miles further on. She knew the little place 
very well. Often had they rode up to a beau- 
tiful spot on the river near here, where it was 
thickly wooded on either bank—a place, in- 
deed, rich in lovely secluded nooks, with deep 
water and overhanging foliage. Many a time 
in the past delightful summer had they run the 
boat into one of these lovers’ paradises, and 
been as happy as love, youth, overflowing 
health, and beautiful surroundings could make 
them. Alas, what a different scene it was now 
beneath the sullen expanse of cloud, with a 
steady drizzle and every cart-rut a standing 
pool! 

Edgar and his friend both hastened out of 
the station, walking rapidly across the fields by 
a by-path in the direction of the wood, about 
a mile distant. 

She was about to follow, determined by some 
means to stop their evident intentions, when 
the porter came running up, and in no very 
civil tones demanded her ticket. She had for- 
gotten to take one, and now discovered, to her 
horror, that she had left her purse behind. She 
had put on no jewelry—had not even a watch 
with her. 

The porter was beginning to suspect her of 
fraudulent intention. 

“Now then, marm, ticket please!” 

All this time Edgar was walking perhaps to 
his doom. 

** On, please, please let me go!” In her agi- 
tation she seized the man’s roughly-coated arm, 
and would have gone on her knees to him. 
“*T’ll pay when I come back.” 

But the man was wet through, and very 
sulky. 

** Oh, yes, I daresay you would, my dear; 
but I’m not a-going to give yeatrial, You 
had better come to the station-master.” 

Florence was distracted. Looking wildly 
round, she made a violent effort, and shook 
herself free from the porter who had laid hold 
of herarm. ‘Then, without glancing behind, 
she ran like a hunted hart in the direction Ed- 
gar had taken. ‘The porter followed a few 
steps, then gave it up asa bad job. Florence 
looked eagerly in all directions; but they had 
entirely disappeared. She followed the path, 
however, until it entered a wood. Here she 
stopped a moment, irresolute. 

Ping! Sharp and clear, and apparently 
within a few yards of her, a pistol had been 
fired. She rushed through the thick fringe of 
wood and scrub, and found herself in a small 
open glade. On the one side stood Edgar, 
with his pistol pointed upwards, discharged; on 
the other, not twenty paces distant, a tall mili- 
tary man, whom she recognized. She knew 
this must be Colonel Aldon. With the cold 
impassive exterior he always wore, he was de- 
liberately taking aim at Edgar, preparatory to 
firing. 

Florence took the whole scene in at a glance, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, cast her- 
self in the line of fire. 

There was a flash; and the report had 
scarcely been heard, when Edgar rushed for- 
ward just in time to catch Florence as she tot- 
tered, with a smile upon her face, into his 
arms. 

Jones, who had in his youth been a medical 
student, at once looked to see where the wound 
was. In vain they raised her head, and en- 
deavored to give some stimulant. There was 
no sign of life, and a further investigation 
brought to light what looked like a small dark 
bruise just above the region of the heart. All 
was over. 

Edgar, his face as white as his dead wife’s, 
leant across to Jones, and asked, in a hoarse 
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whisper, and with a ghastly incredulous smile 
on his face: 

*« Is she dead, Jones—really dead ?” 

Poor Jones! what could he do or say ? 

“Yes; it went right through her heart.” 
Then, taking Edgar’s hand: ‘ This is a bad 
business, old fellow.” 

Edgar repeated the words in the same tone 
of voice, as though learning them by rote: 

** Yes, this is a bad business.” 

Then, with a half-articulate cry, he fell for- 
ward insensible, with his arms about Florence’s 
neck. 

There is nothing more to tell. Colonel Al- 
don started the same day for India, and died 
on the voyage out from some hidden disease 
that had long lain dormant. 

Edgar was never seen in Gray’s Ian again. 
After a short severe illness, and long before he 
had the doctor’s permission, he rose from his 
bed, and, realizing all his possessions, went out 
of the country—whither no one knew for cer- 
tainty. He may have recovered, and become 
as quietly contented and forgetful as other men; 
but those few who saw him before he left are 
not likely to forget the pale haggard face, to 
which the accustomed healthy glow never re- 
turned, and the lack-lustre eyes,’ from which 
the light of youth and health seemed for ever 
to have fled. Whocan tell? Perhaps, in the 
long nights of feverish vigil, he may have 
realized the priceless value of that gentle wo- 
man’s heart, which now no longer beat for 
him. If it were so, God have mercy on his 
soul! Better that he should forget than feel a 
life-long remorse. 

What became of Mrs. Aldon? Goodness 
knows. What becomes of all the pretty widows 
of means with blighted affections? 


[ENnp.] 





“A Kiss for a blow,” young woman, doesn’t 
mean you must buss a cyclone.—. Y. News. 


THE Empress Josephine loved the scent of 
musk. ‘This vindicates Napoleon.—Acokuk 
Constitution. 


THE women in ’Frisco say Chin Lan Pan is 
horrid, but Ming Cook’s eyes are divine.— 
Boston Post. 


AN. air-tight trunk is the latest novelty. 
The key-hole is hung on a strap fastened to the 
hancle.—-Dandbury News. 


Ir is said to reflect that several authors of 
‘*‘ Beautiful Snow” may have been killed by 
sunstroke.—Break/fast Zable. 


Five dollars reward for the man who will en- 
ter an editor’s office without once saying, ‘‘sanc- 
tum sanctorum.”— Acokuk Constitution. 


““A New York child died from sucking the 
dyed trousers on its father.” The parent evi- 
dently wore a pair ‘‘deadly breeches.” 


The Detroit Free Press refers to a man who 
lives on one meal a day, but neglects to give 
the name of his paper.— Breakfast Table. 


CincinnaTI has had two or three cases of 
yellow fever, and it is noticeable that church 
attendance is picking up.— Breakfast Zable. 





A San Francisco woman, having no faith in 
banks, carried around $2,400 in her bustle. 


Thus her income was always in arrears.—Vorr. 
Herald. 


WE would rather be proud than poor, and 
would rather be both than try to make sense 
out of some of the revenue regulations.— X¢o- 
kuk Constitution. 


Bicorry never dies.—/x. Bigotry must be 
some relation to an office-holder. The latter 
seldom dies—not more than once, anyhow.— 
Norr. Herald. 


THE Wheeling Sunday Leader tells of a mur- 
derer who was swung off into a pelting rain, 
Without an umbrella? What hard-hearted men 
these sheriffs are.— Derrick. 


THE flying machine cannot sucessfully wrestle 
with currents; and the same may be said of 
the small-boy, if the currants happen to be 
green.— Mew Haven Register. 


Pope Pius IX. died worth $32,000,000, accu- 
mulated in thirty-two years. Remember the 
secret of his success —he never started a daily 
paper to “fill a long-felt want.” 


A “FLOATER” was caught in the Ohio River 
Tuesday evening, but refused to give his name. 
No charge being preferred, he was allowed to 
depart. — Cincinnati Suturday Night. 


TwENty thousand cabin passengers have left 
New York for Europe this summer. Already 
lots of them are returning in the steerage dis- 
guised as emigrants. —Avonikle- Herald, 


THE Mobile Register speaks of General Gran 
as the ‘‘stupid accident of the war,” so we as- 
sume that it takes merely a feeble person, a, 


stupid accident, to whip rebels.— Buf. Exp 


“Ou, it is pleasant with a heart at ease’’— 
to sip your Budweis and nibble Sweitzer cheese. 
But if you want your heart to further cheer, 
toss down a nickel for another beer.—J. Y. 
News. 


Ir has been decided a difficult task to do 
two things at the same time, and that’s why, 
we take it, that many modern clergymen find 
it a steep-hill business to preach and practice 
the same religion.— Breakfast Table. 


Ir gives us great pleasure to inform the pub 
lic that, while stealing a batch of squibs from 
this paper, the Glode-Democrat man hit his 
crazy-bone against his desk, and has been un _ 
able to use his right arm since.— Boston Post, 


Ir is decidedly wrong for the parents of 
Ross, the sculler, to trust him alone on the 
water. When the young man gets out in his 
boat they ought to send the nurse girl along 
to keep him from falling overboard.—/%i/a, 
Kronikle- Herald, 


THE Elmira Advertiser speaks of lightning 
striking a tent in Philadelphia and killing seve- 
ral scholars. There is doubtless some mistake 
about this. When lightning wants to kill a 
scholar it will not strike in Philadelphia.— 
Derrick. 


WHEN the lover of Miss Hartley, of Missouri, 
was arrested for counterfeiting, the shock killed 
her. Poor girl. Perhaps it was for the best. 
A girl with such a tender heart is not the proper 
one to raise and spank children.— Kronik/e- 
Herald. 


TuHey were talking about the weight of dif- 
ferent individuals in a certain family in New- 
ark the other evening, and the daughter’s young 
man, who was present, spoke up before he 
thought, and said: “I tell you that Jenny isn’t 
so very light either, although she looks so.” 
And then he looked suddenly conscious and 
blushed, and Jenny became absorbed in study- 
ing a chromo on the wall.— Sunday Call. 







































































TO : 
Upon my dreams thou smilest oft 
With all thy charms so rich and rare— 


Thy tiny hands are pearly, soft 
And fair. 


Eclipses even the blue above 
The shade of thine alluring eye 
And oh, my dear, thou makest love- 


Ly pie. 


O, should some poet near thee be 
And watch thee sweetly smile and pout, 
His soul would thrill with ecstacy, 
No doubt. 


Thy mien, soft, golden languors crown— 
My eyes thy tender beauties drink— 
Thou art the loveliest girl in town, 
1 think. 


Oft captious is thy blushful glance 
Unhappy seems thy earthly lot, 
Perchance thou art in love—Perchance 
Thou’rt not. 


If thy sweet way thou now couldst have, 
Perchance thoudst wed this very year 
Some gay, romantic, dashing cav- 
Alier. 


Or else, imperious little elf, 
Some prince might end thy single woes, 
Or e’en thou mightst prefer myself 
Who knows? 
R. K. Munkittrick, in N. Y. Mail. 


Jutia Warp Howe’s father didn’t want her 
to become a fashionable woman. Julia has 
been a dutiful girl— Boston Post. 


HENNEPIN county, Minn., has $283,376 in 
its treasury and owes nobody. What under 
the sun is the treasurer waiting for ?— Zurner's 
Falls Reporter. 


Tue Pittsburgh 7¢/egraph heads an article 
‘* Chicago in a Nutshell.’ If this is the case, 
respectable people will have to de careful how 
they handle nut-shells.—/%iladelphia Kronikle- 
Flerald. 


WHEN an editor declines a funny article he 
does a very funny thing.—Puck. Just so; 
but often the funny thing is to find the fun in 
the funny article. — Philadelphia Kronikle- 
Flerala. 


KEARNEY says: “I thank God I am not a 
man who was made by the newspapers.” So do 
we.— Graphic. And we. That’s one thing that 
can’t be laid to the account of the press,— 
Philadelphia Bulletin, 


Puck says if it cost anything to go to church, 
people who never go now would run around 
like wild men for, passses. It strikes us this 
would depend in a great measure upon whether 
the choir sang through their noses or not.— 
Fhiladelphia Kronikle-Heraild. 


In St. Paul and Minneapolis Beecher drew 
very small audiences, but the management 
hopes that when he reaches Snoring Gulch, 
You Bet, No You Don’t, and other cities of 
the Far West, that the culchawed aristocracy 
will turn out big.—Boston Fost. 


THE editor of Scribner's Monthly complains 
of the ‘‘lack of invention in American poetry,” 
which is a most singular complaint. We think 
there is too much invention in American poe- 
try —altogether too much. When we get a poem 
that limps along with six feet in one line and 
thirteen in the next, and makes “‘tyrannical’’ 
rhyme with ‘‘connubial,” and ‘‘forever” with 
‘tour Sarah,” we conclude that the author must 
have spent at least two weeks over its inven- 
tion.—Vorr. Herald. 
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Mrs. OaTEs’s Troupe is again on its way to 
this unhappy city, and yet nothing seems to 
have been done for the public defesne. The 
Sefety Committee has disbanded, no orders 
have been issued to the militia, and even the 
Alta seems duller than usual.—San Francisco 
Newsletter. 


Our friend Beaconsfield is a little severe on 
Gladstone. He refers to him as a “‘sophistical 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity and egotistical imagination.” 
If this is true, Mr. Gladstone should be locked 
up until sober, and fined two dollars and a 
half.— Derrick. 


ALEX. STEPHENS says he got his taste for rea- 
ding in Sunday school. Ah yes, we can pat 
another great and good man on the head right 
now, who acquired a literary taste in the same 
way. He commenced using the lids of his 
song book for Claude Duval. What did you 
commence in Alex. ?— Keokuk Constitution. 


THE inventive genius of man is excelsior. 
An Ohioan has brought out a coffin torpedo to 
discourage grave-robbing. It is fastened by 
small chains to the arms of the corpse, and as 
soon as any one undertakes to embezzle the 
body, the torpedo explodes, scattering bullets 
and buckshot in alarming profusion, giving the 
robber the impression that the next war has 
commenced.— Norr. Herald. 


A tourist in the mountains gave a thirsty 
old lady whom he met a drink of cold tea. She 
died next day and left him $20,000. As a 
general thing, however, it doesn’t pay to treat 
an old lady coolly. But just see what that 


.tourist would have lost if his bottle had been 


filled with whisky instead of cold tea! ‘Tourists 
should cut this out and paste it on their flasks. 
—LNorristown Herald. 


CHARLES READE is mistaken. There are men 
who could never learn to use both hands with 
equal facility. We saw one last evening grind- 
ing a hand-organ in market, and to save his 
immortal soul he couldn’t budge the crank 
with his left hand. He had neglected to bring 
it home with him when he came out of the 
army. And now let the old mudslinger call 
us a bald-headed horse-thief, if he dares. — 
Cincinnati Breakfast Table. 


Saip Kate to her hubby, ‘‘you monster, 
You’ve perched in my favorite chair, 
You'd better vacate right away, sir, 
Or ’ll loosen a wad of your hair.” 
Quick as thought to his lap she was gathered 
And he answered while struggled his mate, 
‘* Tt is always a pleasure to serve you. 
So you see I consent to weigh- Kate.” 


— Yonkers Gazette. 


NeEwsPAPERS have to be very careful and 
cautious in making attacks on each other. Last 
week the Bridgeport Farmer stated that ‘‘an 
inmate of the Hartford Almshouse was trampled 
to death by a bull and is not expected to re- 
cover.” Whereupon the Bridgeport Standard 
was making ready to slide into the /armer 
with a whoop when its own columns revealed 
the following: ‘‘Dr. , whose death we re- 
corded some time ago, died this morning.” 
the Standard put up its tomahawk. It was a 
dreadfully narrow escape.— Danbury News. 





“‘GaTH,” in atreatise on mothers-in-law, puts 
this conundrum: ‘‘How many are the graves 
over which angels hover of wives’ mothers ?”’— 
That’s an over-grave query. We didn’t know 
that the average wife’s mother owned an ange 
but ifshe did, as long as it wasn’t the angel tha 
huv’er into the grave, how can you censure the 
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A TRAVESTY FOR 1880. 








Respectfully Dedicated to U.S. G. 


WHisky ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 
Whisky ring out wild bells, and let him die. 
Secretary of State: William Belknap. 


Whisky ring out the old, ring ia the new, 
Whisky ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
Rutherford B. is going, let him go; 

Whisky ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Secretary of the Treasury: Babcock. 


Whisky ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife, 
Whisky ring in the nobler modes of life, 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

Secretary of War: H. W. Beecher. 


Whisky ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Whisky ring out my mournful rhymes 
But let the fuller minstrel in. 
Secretary of the Navy: One of the Dents, 


Whisky ring out false pride in place and flood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Whisky ring in the love of truth and right, 
Whisky ring in the common love of good. 
Secretary of the Interior: Boss Shepherd. 


Whisky ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Whisky ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Whisky ring in redress to all mankind. 
Postmaster General: Another Dent. 





THE melancholy days have come, the saddest 
of the year! 

When Jersey’s most pernicious bug doth sere- 
nade our ear, 

And with its apex sitteth down, so frequently 
at night, 

Upon the baitsome parts that seem most tempt- 
ing for to bite, 

That when the morning comes, we find our 
countenance so “meller,”’ 

We can’t tell whether we’re ourself or some other 
horrid feller. 


— Yonkers Gasette. 


WE hope the real General of the late United 
States Army, that is to say /rs. Wm. Tecumseh 
Sherman, is satisfied at last. She has induced 
her son Thomas to turn into a monk, ora “‘male 
nun,” as we believe she expresses it. ‘Thomas 
is a callow youth, fresh from the Georgetown 
College, «nd remarkable for his Shermanian 
length of limb and an equally hereditary abnor- 
mal development of the knee joints. The last 
time we saw this monastically inclined indivi- 
dual he was attired in a pair of tight spring-bot- 
tom pants, with his suspenders down, and fran- 
tically chasing a foul base ball over a fence. 
We can see, in the mind’s eye, Horatio, this 
‘popular and efficient short-stop” sequestered 
in the brown ulster peculiar to friars, gun swab 
head and all, telling a highly interested circle 
of bald-headed colleagues, in the seclusion of 
his cell, how he took a red-hot liner off Fergu- 
son’s bat, and how the Red Stockings batted 
the Bostons for fourteen runs. Papa Sherman 
is naturally very much disgusted, as he intend- 
ed Tom for a constitutional lawyer, in order to 
get the North and South fighting again, it is 
supposed. Even ‘Marching ‘Thro’ Georgia” 
doesn’t cheer him up now, and he shakes his 
head very mournfully as he remarks that he un- 
derstands ‘‘there is very little meney in ama- 





teur monking now-a-days.”—San Francisco 


angel for helping her over?— Yonkers Gasette. | Newsletter. 
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POINT PLEASANT. 

That the opportunity offered by the remark- 
able enterprise of the Point Pleasant Land 
Company, to'secure for the small outlay of 
$275 a spacious and splendid lot, 50 by 125 
feet, at a resort of unrivaled combined attrac- 
tions, with a chance, at the same time, of get- 
ting a $20,000 hotel, or one of five handsome 
cottages, or a double-size sea-front lot, worth 
at least $800 or $1000 each, is an opportuuity 
which it would be folly to miss. No such allur- 
ing investment has ever been offered before, and 
in all human probability, never will be again. 
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THE ARTIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East lith Street, 
Between rst & and Aves., New York,—Closed on Saturdays only. 





ClI@ARETTE 


FF ALL HAMANRK TOBACCO 





THE BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Manufactured by B. POLLAK, N. YS 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 





Gd ccndnebithvess cc0c ce pecerecceeses $3.00 to $10.00 
loa Pan ahaiicckg sates ebeccoeses $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS: to OrdeP.nccwiccctpcccscccccccs cos $12.00 upwards 





NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE, i 


Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 
SEN. 


Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature, Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought, 


LESGA.T BROS., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters, 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris; A Delicious Beverage.”’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London. ‘Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; snperior to all others.’’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘Absolutely pure and 

wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.” 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L. S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of COMPANION TO THE BritisH PHARMACOPABIA. 
‘*Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.”’ 

Cc, MacNAMARA.,. F.R. C.S., C. 8S. 1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda er Seltzer Water.”’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F. R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London, ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 


41 €& 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK: 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 





THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi ae 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 
waters.”’ 
TheBritishMedical Jour- 

me mal, — ‘“Hunyadi Janos.— The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.’” 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prempt success; most valuable.” 

PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘1 have pre- 


scribed these Waters with remar- 





kakle success.” . 

PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘I prescribe 
none but this.’’ 

PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 
S., London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.”’ 

PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. ‘Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall. 


A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING 


Every genuine bottle bears the name of THe APpoLiinaris Co. 
(limited), London. 


Fre@V’k De Bary & Co., 


41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


PUBLIC. 





ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF ALL 


Vienna Cotfee Pot, 


THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, 
FIRST INTRODUCED TO AMERICANS AT VIENNA IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND LATER AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IMPORTED ONLY BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, HARDWARE, CHINA, 
GLASS, CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 
Corner 3d & 4th Aves, & Sth St., New York City- 





To meet the popular demand, prices of these pots have been re- 


duced 50 per cent. Price Lists AND CikCULARS FRER. 





The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 
Dr. SWEENY’S 


RSA OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 BE. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 


Beautiful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10.00. Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50. Other filling $1.00 

‘Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas—free. 

The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and you will do 
well to try us before going elsewhere.—Open Evenings and Sundays. 


——) a ee 
Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 
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ASANT LAND Co. 
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MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, &c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 


91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 








in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 






At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 









FRASH & CO. 
HAMNER 


No. {0 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 
OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 





HM 


Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 











A Splendid Opportunity To Win A Fortune. 
Seventh Grand Distribution, 1878, 
At New Orleans, Tuesday, Sept. 10th. 


Louisiana State Lottery Co. 


This institution was regularly incorporated by the Legislature of 
the State for Educational and Charitable purposes in 1868, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, to which it has since added a reserve fund of 
$350,000. 

ITS GRAND SINGLE NUMBER DISTRIBUTION 
will take place monthly on the second Tuesday. IT NEVER SCALES 
or postTPonES. Look at the following Distribution: 


Capital Prize, $30,000. 
100,000 Tickets At Two Dollars Each. 
Half-Tickets, One Dollar. 
LIST OF PRIZES. 


s Capital Prize......... 2+ e+ $30,000 
if RE oie, dct scie<to’ pawkonses oepahe’ . 10,000 
yg ee ae ee, er ee 
Oe ee INNS 6 ons, Hi Via ests - an'opas ss wsded entebweks 5,000 
§ Prizes OF 1000.2... cc crccicceccscsccseces ceoscvccncs $000 
OS OE BBR Sinden eset vceph <¥2uiesn'nces nate akan ath ee 
See ee BI 65-6 seeewe'en al pet viies. atu eg chtnnweude 10,000 
200 Prizes of DBs wketecdseses - 10,000 
coo PrineetOE 8 «—«- BD + .c 1g. o eae daeenns co 000ccess -eumae 10,000 
1000 Prizes of ee St. boteteae pas . 10,000 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES: 
g Approximation Prizes Of $300.....+++seeesececeeseees 2,700 
9 Approximation Prizes Of 200......e+seesee cess eeeees 1,800 
o Approximation Prizes Of 100......+00+ see sees eeeeee goo 
1857 Prizes, amounting t0.....  ..seeeeeeeeee + «$110,400 


Responsible corresponding agents wanted at all prominent points, 
to whom a liberal compensation will be paid 

Application for rates to clubs should only be made to the Home 
Office in New Orleans. 

Write, clearly stating full address, for further information or send 


orders to 
M. A. DAUPHIN, 
P. 0. Box 692, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
or to H. L. Plum, 319 Broadway, New York. 
All our Grand Extraordinary Drawings are under the supervision 
and management of GENERALS G, T, BEAUREGARD aad 
JUBAL A, EARLY. 





PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 
* 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 





EsTABLIsHED 1838. 
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“Tried and Proven Trustworthy” 


Prices Lower than before the War. 
251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 





THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


UsEp ON THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 


BROADWAY 611 














DIRECTIONS. FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 






GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Street, 
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= CHAM aatile = 
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¢ NGS : 
= L.DEVENOGE, & 
us 41 South William Street, New York. = 
Hor ware ENERAL AGENT. 


all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


NOTICE, 
No. 26 (issue of September sth, 1577) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at ful price. 














— 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES WHERE 
HUNGARIAN WINES ARE $0.D. WHICH HAS 
BEEN AWARDED FOR “PURITY” AND 
““SUPERIOR QUALITY” BY THE 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONERS, 1876. 

No connection with any other Housein the United States. 

















PUCK’S mee 
ALMANAC p 
FOR 1878. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 








CONTAINING :— 


(But why should the contents 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 


Price, 15 Cents. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 














As the firm of AuG, MARSHALL & Co. manu- 
facture and sell Champagne, bearing a label which 
has been made to closely resemble ours, by using 
the word **American,’’ while our brand is 
** AMERICA’? Extra Dry, and we have been 
informed that this firm sells and offers for sale 
their Champagne as our wine, we desire to notify 
our customers and the public that it is an entirely 
different Champagne, and that we have no con- 
nection with that firm. We do not object to fair 
competition, but are opposed to an imitation of 
our brand, and the sale of an inferior article which 
would tend to injure the excellent reputation of 
our ‘*‘ AMERICA”? Extra Dry. 


A. WERNER & CO., 308 Broadway, N. Y. 









































| gate Why an an te. ass call . day, and Zhey can’t. 
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